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metallic molecules. It is similar to the process of ossification by 
which a well-known museum freak was produced, analogous to 
the process of petrifaction by which whole forests have been 

my human semblance ? What mad prank have the mysterious 
powers of the mind played with my body ? 1 remember, before 
lying down on the bed that night, the door-kev was the last tan¬ 
gible object of my thoughts. I rose to see whether I had locked 

seemed to hang over my bed. As 1 fell asleep, its bow seemed 
to press coldly upon my forehead. 

I dread discovery. What will become of me? Perhaps, like 
the Ossified Man, I shall become the prey of some dime museum 
manager. I can see the flaring canvas painted with the aceursf»d 
dm pc; 1 can hear the lecturer invite the gaping crowd to “ Come 
in and see the Human Door-kev! Only a dime! ” 

It is in vain to think jestingly of the matter in this strain, as 
1 have tried to do. I have said to myself, ** Be grateful you are 
not turned into an umbrella, for then you would tremble con¬ 
tinually in dread of being stolen. Be grateful you arc not turned 

nal apprehension of being broken. Be grateful you are not turned 

vigorously, a stream of clear cold water gushing from your 
mouth would betray your secret at once.” 

Indeed, I am sincerely grateful that it is no worse. And 
pratcfnl, too, that she docs not suspect. If she knew, she would 
no longer smile at me, even her mournful smile. What would 
she say ? 

And what would the hotel manager say if he knew — especially 
if lie knew the full import of this mysterious transformation ? 
fl'dv yesterday this import dawned fully upon me. It is weird 
"it is ]K)sitively uncanny. There is a kind of escritoire in my 
r "°ni, and it is locked. I had decided to write the doctor about 
n '. v queer sensations, especially about the flattened feeling in my 
'‘°ad, and I stood before the escritoire wondering bow I should 
"l*n it. By some subtle suggestion, coming T know not whence, 
f was moved to bend my aching head forward and lean it against 
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DMUND SMITH MIDDLETON. 

■ N the lull of an August afternoon Shaman Tuloc 
within the shaded door-way of his little 
| shop, contemplatively smoking. From time to 
■ a thin brown hand slowly stroked his long 
gray beard, while his dark, melancholy eyes 
looked far away into the distance. 

Presently a shadow darkened the door-way, as a well-dressed 
stranger halted uncertainly and gazed curiously within. The old 
merchant rose courteously and with a wave of his hand extended 
a silent invitation to enter. Seeing that the stranger still hesi¬ 
tated, Shaman said in a tone devoid of eagerness, “ Would the 
gentleman care to step in? It is not necessary to buy?” 

An air of distinction in the old man’s bearing, scarcely expected 
in such surroundings, excited the stranger’s interest, and with an 
appreciative, “ Thank you, if you don’t mind,” he entered. 

The merchant noted the young man’s eyes as they swept over his 
wares with half-observant gaze, and saw that his face wore the un¬ 
satisfied expression of one who seeks something greatly desired. 

“ It is not merchandise, the gentleman seeks to-day,” said Sha¬ 
man with kindly interest, continuing to search the other’s face 
with his far-seeing orbs. 

“ Are you a fortune-teller ? ” asked the stranger eagerly. 

“ Not in the ordinary sense, my son,” answered the aged mer¬ 
chant solemnly, “ but much of the wisdom of the East is 


“ I am listening, my son,” responded Shaman with dignity, ap¬ 
parently unmoved by these glittering promises. 

“ My name is Philip Arden,” began the young man in quick, 











The Ghost Ship." 















was there. I rummaged through everj 
a soul was aboard I "What had become 











The Fire Dutchman.* 























detach itself from the jaws of the dog and drop into the plow-box! 

A few minutes later I watched the turning of the last furrow 
and the unhitching of the team. The horses simply halted, the 
state-chains dropped from the double-trees, then the team moved 
on toward the farm buildings in the distance. 

I resolved to get closer to those farm buildings myself. They 
were a half mile distant. Immediately to their left I observed 
a straggling grove of trees. This was my chance. 

Following the fence until the grove was between myself and 
the collection of buildings, I crept through a field of ripening grain 
to the shelter of the trees. Even here I took no chances, but 
glided from one trunk to another until I found myself close upon 



























“Yes, of course,” I r 
girl, but you completely 
of breaking the news to i 
She laughed. 


naged to say, “ of course I am, little 
)k me off my feet by your sudden way 



small, flat box of morocco leather and handed it to me. 
“Open it,” she said. 
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alight fog 




ness of a cinematograph, quivering, fluttering, coming rapidly 


of obscurity into the glare of his illuminating brain-heat He 
seemed to move viciously in quick jerks, down the stairs, out on to 
the stale streets, past unheeding groups of people who stared at 
him like ghosts, into the building — had a delirium stolen into 
his blood this morning? — up ladder after ladder, triumphantly 
mounting, amazed at his own bravery. Where was his hypsophobia 
now ? What would he do when he reached that platform ? He did 
not know. He remembered every nail in that last ladder, and yet 
it seemed to him he had come up it as swiftly as if he had been 












clenched together, and his tongue was dry; and always around and 
around in a tremendous mental whirlpool his thoughts spun and 
swung, spun and swung like a grotesque, irresponsible, crazy pen¬ 
dulum. His vibrating nerves had the sensation of cracked, twang¬ 
ing wires. His throat was completely stopped now by the round 
ball he had swallowed. Where had he swallowed it ? He doubled 
up with fear, racking each tendon to its uttermost tautness. And 
then there was another change. 


























8 IN THE INTEREST OF SCIENCE. 

way to get up or down, only the trail we come by. The sides 
didn’t look so high from the bottom. I think the Prof said 
it was about 200 feet from the desert straight down to the water. 
I shook hands six times. 

“ ‘ Prof,’ I said, ‘ I’ll take back everything I ever thought 
about you, and I hereby proclaim that if you want to keep a 
guinea-pig, a white rat, or a bush-spider for a pet, you’ve got a 
right to, and I’m for you most prodigious. You are an extin¬ 
guished gentleman, a true sport and a judge of economics.’ 

“ ‘ I’m much obliged for your good opinion,’ said the Prof, 
* come into the house.’ I hadn’t seen any house, but he had one 
all right, and that wasn’t all he had. 

“ Around a jut in the rocky wall was a three-story, stone, 
cliff-dweller mansion as neat and fine as Fifth Avenue, New 
York, which I haven’t seen but have heard of, and if that there 
science scamp didn’t have everything modern, up to standard 
and bar none, I’ll kiss the first Chink I see. He had rooms — 
about a hundred and fifty of ’em — fitted up for high-living: 
Cook-room, bedroom, sitting-room, dining-room, parlor, library, 
cloak-room, ante-room, cellar, roof-garden, vestibule, chapel. 

“ He had a junk-shop he called a laboratory with all kinds of 
little contraptions connected therewith. He had books and maga¬ 
zines to read and everything to do heavy housekeeping with, 
except a female cook. Down alongside the little lake, he had a 
garden with a toy irrigation ditch, and lettuce, radishes and 
spuds growing fit to tickle you to death. The whole lay-out 
appeared to me to be just about as snug and comfortable as Rob¬ 
inson Crusoe ever dared to dream about, and I started skirmish¬ 
ing for a job in a roundabout way. 



subject, that that’s my strong point — I am there with the 
skillet,’ 

“ ‘ You surprise me,’ he returned, ‘ and since you mentioned 
it, I’ll allow you to get supper.’ 

“ Well, I spread myself on that supper. No spuds was ever 
lucky enough to be fried as them, no coffee ever as delicious, no 









“ ‘ Smoky,’ he said, after awhile, 
work — a work of vast importance 
ties — and if I was not certain of su 
you a hint; as it is, I’ll confide th 
Elixir of Life.’ 


far-reaching possibili- 
! have discovered the 











































for my difficulty. I sat down and penned a second letter to Mere¬ 
dith, in which I frankly confessed my mystification and begged 
for any information he had concerning the past history, pedigree 
or anything connected with Nathan that might possibly lead me to 
a solution of, my problem. I sent the letter off the same day, 
which proves, if I should doubt it now, my impatience in the 


Then I remember I dreamed that night that Nathan was 
discovered to be the son of an ancient king who had ruled over 
one of those cities in the heart of Africa, the magnificent remains 
of which are the wonder of the explorer and the archseologist He 
belonged to a distinct, a superior race; no wonder ordinary men 
were out of sympathy with him, were repelled from him. Only 
his race must have been one in which the type of beauty was dif¬ 
ferent, radically different, from any yet discovered. This I re¬ 
marked to myself as I pondered seriously on my dream. 

Here I ought to begin a new chapter because I have to talk 
now in so different a strain. You have heard of nothing so far 
but of peace, and the sleepiest kind of peace it was, without a 
ripple to disturb its serenity, nor anything on the horizon in which 
one could read the indication of even a light blow. But now, of 
a sudden, there came rumors of war, dark ominous rumors, to dis¬ 
turb the evenness of our placid, lazy life. 

The government of South Africa was on the very verge of 
trouble with the Zulus. An outbreak was looked for at any time. 

I wonder whether any one who has not lived in South Africa 
knows what Zulu means. You will say he is nothing more nor 
less than a species of negro savage who wears very little clothes, 
carries a shield and an assegai in battle. But did you know that 
this negro savage has qualities which place him on a level with 
the most splendid civilized troops that the world can show? 


infantry man. Without questioning this, let me offer it as my 
opinion that a single Zulu, with his bare hands, is a match for three 
of these British infantry men armed with rifle and bayonet,— 
let him but get within hand-grip of them. For he’ll take their 
bullets into his body and still have strength and vitality enough 
left to dash their heads together and smash them like egg-shells. 




other weapons but the long ox-hide shi 
right hand the fearful short-stabbing i 
ing at a distance, no way of silencing 1 
til they had him within arm’s length of 
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noise and much caution, but apparently attracted no attention 
on board the yacht. The boat came alongside of her amidships 
and made fast to her without accident. 

One by one the boat’s crew silently clambered aboard and 
looked about. All was as still as death. No sign of man was 

Resolutely they dashed to the companionway and into the 
saloon. The first to enter stopped short in horror. Those be- 

For a full minute all stood there, still and breathless, 
shocked into silence. They were crowded into a narrow aisle, 
which ran between two rows of human bodies. Side by side, 
and close together, with faces uncovered, lay men and women, 
sailors, officers, richly dressed ladies, aristocratic looking men. 
masters, servants and guests. 

But even in the dim light of the saloon, the faces of the 
prostrate forms did not seem to be those of dead people. A 
slightly flickering haze appeared to rest on or just above them, 
casting a pallid light upon those ghastly countenances. 

Dr. Willow was the first to move, and strode between the bodies 
to the form of a beautiful young woman, who had the raven hair 
and proudly curling lips of a Portuguese belle. It was ihe com¬ 
mander’s beloved. 

The surgeon laid one hand upon her cheek, and one upon the 
forehead of her father, who lay next to her, and then recoiled 
as though shot. 

“ There is life in these bodies,” he shouted. “ Some powerful 
spell or sleep has been cast upon them.” 

“ Then you can revive them ? ” asked the lieutenant in a hope- 

u Not until I know the cause,” Dr. Willow responded quickly. 
“ We must search the ship.” 

and examining the machinery, seeming to wonder why it did 
not go. He gave no heed, as though unaware of the visitors’ 
presence. In the boiler-room the firemen searched the empty 
bunkers anxiously for coal. They neither saw nor heard. In 
the galley was found the ship’s cook, almost hidden behind 







HYPNOTIZED 


a heavy treasure chest was brought from the Flora da Angra and 
the yacht set out under sail, in charge of her own captain, for 
Buenos Ayres, for coal. 

Great was the astonishment of Dom Luis Chagas and his 
friends when the story of their remarkable voyage and rescue 
was recounted. The grateful plutocrat, with the politest oaths 
of aristocratic Portuguese, swore that Capitao Corvo was the 
most gallant sailor on the sea and must marry his daughter. 
With this promise of wedding bells soon to ring, and with two 
such happy lovers on board, every one was in a joyous mood and 
the voyage almost like a honeymoon. 

Much speculation was indulged in concerning the actions and 
designs of Shirzahmeda. lie had seen the treasure chest put on 

had stowed himself away on the vessel, only to appear on deck 
when well out to sea and hypnotize every one as he met them. 
He had then attempted to navigate the craft, probably in search 
of his long-dreamed-of India. What fantasies had surged through 
that mysterious brain, what visions of empire, power and wealth 
when he should reach the Orient, may never be known. 

At Lisbon Shirzahmeda was imprisoned. Not for long, how¬ 
ever. Dr. Willow saw him a month later, standing by the Black 
Horse statue, as ragged a beggar as any of his fellows. Some¬ 
thing had happened in prison — an accident, perhaps — for 
Shirzahmeda’s right eye had been removed. His left optic still 
flashed in anger and bate, but alone it had no power to frighten 
or command. He is probably there to this day. 

“ But why,” some one may ask, “ why did Shirzahmeda sail 
the yacht in a circle? Why did he sit there on the stool and 
allow himself to be taken so easily ? ” 

In glancing about the pilot-house Shirzahmeda caught sight 
of himself in a mirror. He gazed into his own eyes with a 
growing fascination. He stared a second too long, however. He 
had hypnotized himself. 




The Vacant Seat.* 








he slid into an open drawer, and then, returning, made a general 
display of its contents. Resuming his seat he continued: 

“ It was once.our good fortune to ‘ put up ’ for a time at a house 
that was singularly romantic and picturesque in its situation, 
environment and isolation. Only the urgency of our need and the 
fact that it was nightfall procured for us the privilege of tempo- 

our host remained for a time courteously distant, and I regretted 
the intrusion which circumstances compelled. Nevertheless, it 










there was all the effect of tears in their soft brilliance. I was at 
once bewildered and joyful. I struggled between the opposing 
desires to comfort or to prove her further; then impulsively tried 
to touch her hands, but with the utmost sweetness and dignity she 
denied me, and with perfect composure left the room. 

“ For many days after that I had no opportunity to speak to her 
alone. She did not seem to avoid me, but still I gained no ad¬ 
vantage. The novelty of the circumstance, and my own suddenly 
awakened tendency to romance, together with the sense of newly 
discovered power, were too much for me, and wrought upon my 
mind to a degree almost beyond control. I longed to be in her. 
presence — to study her. I mentally questioned, demanded or 
entreated, according to my mood, with all the energy of my na- 

“ It was the most distracting and curious experience of my life. 
Alice seemed to grow more and more abstracted from the exter- 
?s of life, though her duties were of the most prosaic and 
eal nature, and while she seemed forgetful of my presence 
I believed her alive to every movement and thought.” 

Here he paused a moment, changing his position, and looked 
thoughtfully and intently into space. MeAlpin observed him * 

“ The more I watched her the stronger grew the jealous in¬ 
stinctive suspicion that she possessed some resource uncompre¬ 
hended by me, and that I was in a manner shut out. It grew un¬ 
bearable. In her face there continued the mysterious charm of 

tion. The time came when we must prepare to move on to another 
point, and the thought of a change annoyed me. One evening, 
dissatisfied and restless, I paced up and down the veranda until 
a late hour. It was in August and a moonless night. I stepped 
off the porch and on to the grass, presently passing a low French 

no path there and &e window was partly concealed by shrubbery. 
There was a subdued light and I glanced in. 

“ Within was Alice, seated in a low easy chair, her face rapt 
and thoughtful. I deliberately stood and watched her, filled 
with conflicting and curious emotions. She bent fonvard, her 







The Hall of Dreams.* 



























running up my hand and arm, and the clasp of his hand upon 
mine tightened. Gradually I felt a great peace and calmness 
stealing over me; waves of exhilarating vibrations swept over 
me from head to foot. I opened my eyes and met his. They 
were wide open again and staring straight past me toward the 
window. Something had come into the atmosphere of the room 
that made every fibre of my being tingle with ecstasy. Though 
I had always been mortally afraid of a dead body, I felt no fear 
then. I did not even feel the inclination to see if the girl beside 
me were dead or alive. All was peace and harmony; and over 

I looked again, and saw a misty, grayish, fog-like substance 
oozing out from his left chest, which congealed into a pear-shaped 
formation about the size of a man’s clenched hand. This object 

suddenly still, and a moment later disappeared into nothingness. 
All sense of material form then left me, and I felt myself in the 
ethers with a sensation of gradually and almost imperceptibly ris- 













lever cherished a disloyal thought, she g 
7 and proud, walked the length of the 





























Miss Knoll’s side, and together they passed out to the spot he 
had named, and sat down. The night was very still, and the 
sky was thick with stars. He began speaking at once, declar¬ 
ing his love in a plain, straightforward manner. 


: You will be doubly surprised at this,” he concluded, “ when 



An d straightway he told the tale which had never been spoken 
before until the marriage vows were said at the altar. She heard 
him through silently, though now and then an unseen shiver 
would pass over her. As his voice ceased nine o’clock sounded. 
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loving-cup, and were listening too. Little groups of 
)ther parts of the room had crept close, and were 
■ one another’s shoulders with various grotesque ex- 

never noticed. After a moment he went on, — always 
ionless voice that made you creep, 
later I was in Chicago, living on a little fund I 


Dut of my stipend. That year had been a dream. By 












6 PRIMAL FORCES. 

the test between the man and the animal into the very question of 
suicide ; I would take no deliberate step to kill myself ; but should 
I be in danger, — as in my precarious mode of life I might be 
at any time, — I would make no effort to escape. I would be the 
passive spectator, and let the other two fight it out. I do not think 
I ever questioned the result. The will to die would of course be 
the stronger. There were absolutely no ties binding me to life. 
My career was ruined, my character gone, — I had no money, no 
prospects, no place of repentance ; nothing could undo that into 
which opportunity had betrayed me. I was confident that when 
the danger came, I would welcome it with open arms ; and I was 
eager for the day of my release. 

“ You fellows would not credit the shifts to which I was forced 
in those days for mere existence, — the lowest and most degrading. 
I was stevedore on the docks, helper in stables, common laborer 
on the streets. I was exposed to countless risks, — and yet for 
awhile there was nothing serious enough to meet my need. Ex¬ 
posure and exhaustion, bad food, stimulants, — they ought by 
rights to have wrecked me : instead they toughened me. I began 
to regard myself as reserved for the one supreme occasion, the 
great moment when would come a spectacular test between instinct 
and conscience ; when the will to die would win. The moment 
came at last ; it was not, however, spectacular ; it was sordid, 
miserable, hideous. I was working for a contractor who was 
dredging the harbor. Two shifts were on ; I was one of the night 
men. Trimming the load on a scow during a pouring rain, my 
foot slipped, and I went over into the icy water. In a flash tho 
thought came, —* This settles it — the end at last 1 ’ But to my 
horror I found myself struggling desperately, piteously, for life. 
The primal instinct of self-preservation surged up with a mighty 
rush and overwhelmed everything else ; I clung in spite of myself 
to that existence from which I so longed to be free ; and at last, 
stretched in safety upon the foul mud of the dredger, I wept bitter 

“ From this time on life became a thing of horror. The forces 
upon which I had relied had failed me ; that which I had counted 





























Under the spell of the tragedy we walked back in silence to the 
campus. At the gate we faced each other with solemn eyes. 

“ That cry ! ” said Bowman ; “ I shall never forget it — the 
horror of it 1 ” He shuddered. “ It was the supreme utterance 
of despair ! ” But I turned away without a word ; for the cry 
had rung in my ears like a shout of triumph, at the final solution 
of the problem of an agonized soul. 



















shoulders, and looked more closely into his face. At once her 
own sympathetic face clouded. “ What is it, Beppo ? Why art 
thou so sad ? ” she cheerily demanded. 

She waited not for him to respond, but chattered on, in a ca¬ 
ressing tone, and smoothing his dark curly hair from his fore¬ 
head: “ Ah, but I know, Beppo; thou need’st not to tell me. 
It is the Crivalli prize — some stupid pig has been given it.” 
And her face now expressed rage, with all the sudden passion of 
the Latin race. “ I hate him — oh, I hate him. But who is 
he, Beppo caro?” Ami curiosity at once succeeded rage in her 

The young man was regarding her mournfully, silently. Xow 
he raised a hand and slowly pointed upward, ami, as her large, 
dark eyes grew larger in surprise, he said, ‘‘Yes, he — your 

Angoliua threw up her arms in protest. “He? That one? 
He has no soul; he is only an artisan; he loves queer art-objects, 

Giuseppe lifted his linger to correct her: “Yet loves some¬ 
thing more.” He said, firmly, and, as the girl’s puzzled face 

word “ Money.” 

“Yes, money — always money,” echoed Angolina. “That is 
his deity — all those beautiful and rare objects, up in the garret- 
room, even the quaint musical instruments — are worth only 

more and more, the care of this shop; he now buys and sells 
what brings him more yellow gold than do figs and oranges. But 

of composition could my miserly, cruel old uncle produce ? Bah! 
he has no genius, as thou hast, mio caro.” 

golina stood in a charming pose, leaning on a box of lemons. 
“Nay,” but he has a singular insight or inspiration in his 
themes, the judges say; and some fair technical skill in devel- 

me that it shows merit; a weird character it has. All the judges 
recognized its originality, and agreed in bestowing the prize; 





one, only, was reluctant, because he sensed an uncanny quality 
in the thing; he grew pale and nearly fainted, they say, when 
the piece was played; and others of the judges were conscious of 
strange emotions in themselves as they listened. Still, the prize 
is awarded; that suffices; no more need he said. I had hoped, 
Nina mia” (and his voice grew tender and sad), “to gain this 
prize; for, with that, we might have ventured — ” 

neck and kissed him re-assuringly. “We will be patient, Ric- 
cioluto (curly-head) ; we are still young,* thou and I; but what 

makes me think — and remember and wonder; for I have peeped 
into his closed work-shop, up there in the roof, although he has 
forbade me; and I have seen him doing strange things; I — I — 

and she pondered, in the prettiest fashion imaginable, with her 
shapely hand propping her round chin. 

After a little she answered her lover’s inquiring gaze: “ I 
have peeped through a chink in the wooden wall, Beppo, sev¬ 
eral times—and once I stole in, when he had left the door un¬ 
locked. I ha\«e seen his hard, cruel face eagerly bent over one or 
another of his strange mechanisms, some of them fashioned by 
his ingenious brain and clever hand; one was a tiny platform, 
like that Planchette device, which the conjuror used, you re¬ 
member, at the Verona fair; and there was, also, a large rou¬ 
lette-board ; at least it looked like one. I recall that its base was 
marked out like a music-staff and, too, he has a kind of altar or 
shrine, in the room, with all sorts of queer figures, — wooden 
and metal, triangles and squares, hanging around it; and in a 
crucible, on the altar, he sometimes burns strange aromatic roots 

As she thus recounted what she had seen in the mysterious 
room, her voice lowered more and more, until she spoke only in 
an awed whisper, ending, “Oh, Beppo, I wonder,—can it be 
possible — that he is in league — with Diabolus? I certainly 
did see a dreadful figure, on a parchment, behind the shrine; 
it was like the body of a goat, and had a face like the Evil One.” 













and, by scolding them from the other parts of the room, in a few 
days he had them trained to fly thither whenever they were 

Giuseppe’s eyes were fixed upon his “Sposa” as she talked, 



THE MAGIC MUSIC OF MODENA. 25 

and now his face lighted up. “ Ah, dear one, I begin to under¬ 
stand his magic arts; but not wholly do I understand.” 

“ Wait, Beppo, and thou shalt know all! ” she answered, with 
agitation. “ Much of the time when he was in the place he was 
poring over a huge leather-covered book, with iron clasps. It had 
a padlock, and he always locked it when he left. Well, one day, 
a week ago, he seemed especially excited, and he made ready the 
brazier on that evil altar, and hung and re-hung the horrid ban¬ 
ners and scrolls, many times. He seemed to seek some particular 
grouping for them. Then he dressed himself in a long red gown, 
with gold embroidery, which he took from his great oak chest, 
and he stood before the brazier, and waved his hands and bowed 
himself, and seemed to mutter prayers to that fierce, monstrous 
devil-figure on the banner, and threw upon the live coals sub¬ 
stances which sent up dense fumes, so that I could hardly see 
across the room. Finally, as I crouched at the keyhole, he 
seized a brazen drum, and beat it, leaping around the room with 
an unnatural agility.” 

Giuseppe listened, open-mouthed and breathless. “ He is 
surely in league — ” was his exclamation, but Angolina inter- 

“ I could not see clearly, yet dimly I saw the little round-faced 
owls fly, all, to the stretched cords; and, as they alighted, I almost 
screamed out, in wonder and terror, for they perched there, in a 

looked exactly like notes on a music-staff. 

“ O Nina, O Nina!” burst out her eager sympathetic listener. 
“ I understand now the dreadful secret of his magical art.” 

“ Yes, yes! And he now quickly caught up a piece of music- 
paper, and, still muttering what must have been evil charms, my 
wicked uncle quickly transferred the melody, the theme, thus 
diabolically given him, to the paper.” 

The agitated girl trembled, and broke into sobs, whereupon 
her devoted lover put his arm about her and kissed her, reassur¬ 
ingly. “ Fear not, little one! ” he counselled. “ You are in 
no peril — I, your Beppo, am here.” 

Presently she recovered herself, a little, and resumed: “ That 
tells the secret, Beppo caro. Twice more that wicked old man 





went through his awful incantation, and each time he transferred 
a motif, a theme, to his paper. Now we know whence come his 
mysterious and diabolic themes, which he works out, — poorly, 
I doubt not, for he is no real musician, — into his wild compo¬ 
sitions. Ah, what chance hast thou, my love, my life — even 
though thou art a true artist — against the power of the Evil 
One! And to what good was it that I said the prayers and 
burned the caudles before the saints. Yes, even before the altar 
of Saint Christopher, the Strong One! Even he cannot avail 
against the Prince of Darkness.” And the exhausted girl sobbed, 
and clung fast to her lover’s arm. 

Poor, downcast Giuseppe led her along the leafy paths, trying 

shine, they both breathed more freely, and the young man ven¬ 
tured, “Perhaps, Nina dear — perhaps — at least is it possible, 
thinkest thou, that those same noxious fumes and odors, which 

spirit, and made thee dream unrealities?” 

“ No, no ! ” cried the girl, confidently. “1 know what I saw; 

the door, and down to the shop, and soon was selling the carrots 
and the turnips, as always. No, Beppo Mia, it was no dream; 
it was all as I have told it” 

Thus, as hardly needs detailing, the second prize was won by 
the evil old man. His composition was a fantastic “ Danse Mac¬ 
abre; ” and it threw the sensitive member of the group of judges 
into a swoon, while nearly all the others came through it with 
staring eyes, and bated breath. They were held spell-bound by 
its gruesome suggestiveness; and one afterward affirmed that as it 
was being played to them on the piano, by a skilled musician, 
he smelt sulphur in the air, and was half sure that he caught 
glimpses of a tall, grayish cloud-like form, in a corner of the 
hall, swaying fantastically in time with the weird music. Still, 
it was undoubtedly a wonderful composition, and although the 
judges mentioned, with warm approval, the “Cingalese Suite,” 
which Giuseppe Fiorentini submitted, the prize must go to 
strange old Adolfo Spinelli, he of the shaggy brows and half- 
shut eyes. 












ulphur, he wil! 


where it has gone.” 

Then there was no holding him off, longer. He plunged at 
her, recklessly, and covered her red cheeks and laughing lips with 

Still, before them lay the month of anticipation and hope, and 
the possibility of success. “ A thousand lire.” “ Ah, with that 
two loving hearts might venture to begin a home for themselves. 
So, with fresh zeal, Giuseppe set himself to his task. He had 
a symphony already roughly outlined in his mind but had not 

of ten men, in his one youthful heart. He began the Andante 
movement that evening. 


As for Angolina, although she felt that she had undermined 
the enemy’s stronghold, she did not give over the prayers and 
candles, and, without appearing to do so, she watched her hate- 

he muttered constantly, he clenched and opened his big, bony 

One week passed, and yet another. The little owls had escaped, 
at night, by a window, left open — purposely or by accident. 
Old Adolfo seemed busy, yet somewhat aimless, in the great 
rambling garret. Then she discovered that he had laid a long 
wooden track along the rafters overhead. He seemed to have 

which he brought out of the oak chest. He next painted on the 

desperately determined to attempt, some other occult and diabolic 
method of getting hold of weird themes. Later, he brought into 
the garret something which looked — as Angolina peeped cau¬ 
tiously through the keyhole — like a short, stout heavy cylindri¬ 
cal block of wood, much like a short cannon, or mortar; there 
was some clockwork connected with it, by which it could oscillate 
rapidly, standing where he had carefully placed it, under the 
wooden track, and moving in continuous line with it 

There was much about this infernal device which the young 
girl could not fathom, but one night she suspected, by her surly 





of the charts, in his own blood. After this he carefully prepared 
lin, playing fantastic runs and cadences, meanwhile smoking ve¬ 


hemently. The room grew dense with gray fumes, and the odor 
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“ Would the mem sahib like to hear ? ” the East repeated her 
q “ Yes,” the West smiled and nodded frankly. “ I shall be glad 

“ Oh 'e, mem, sahib,” began the East, “ it was a long time ago that 
this thing happened. It was many years before the Feringhee 
Sahibs came to India, before Shah Jehan sat on the Peacock 
Throne, yes, in the days when only Hindu kings and princes 

was a great queen, strong in mind and hand. Mounted on 
elephant she had led her troops to victory, and tigers had fa 

of marble adorned with precious stones, baths of silver in which 
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In the Matter of Prophecy.* 
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